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Labor-Force Control through Early 
Retirement: A Case Study 


by T. J. Fields 


NDUSTRIAL pensions may be taking on a new dimension. 

Since the inception of pension plans at the turn of the 
century and during the tremendous growth in the number 
of plans beginning in the 1940's, pensions were, and of 
course still are, one way for industrial organizations to at- 
tract able people and to keep them in their employ at 
least until normal retirement age.’ But in circumstances 
of technological advancement, automation, and produc- 
tion cutbacks there is evidence that some companies are 
requesting employees to retire early on pension. In doing 
so, these companies are using pensions to reduce the size, 
or to change the nature, of their work forces. These early 
retired persons are either not replaced or are replaced by 
employees of different educational background and work 
qualifications. 

An NICB study in 1955* shows that a majority of com- 
panies included in the study had pension plans with pro- 
visions for early retirement at both the employee and em- 
ployer option. But, until recently, there has been little 
to indicate that employers were exercising their option. 
Now, newspaper reports and informal exchange of infor- 
mation and opinions among people engaged in or inter- 
ested in industrial and labor relations suggest that an in- 
creasing number of firms are initiating early retirement 
for some of their employees. 

This case study was undertaken because of the dearth 
of information available on the practice, form, and results 
of company-initiated early retirement. It is a first step in 
finding out more about the circumstances underlying a 
company’s decision to initiate early retirement, the ad- 
ministrative procedures that are used, and the reactions 
and attitudes of management, labor representatives, and 
its employees to this means of work-force control. 


Circumstances Underlying Decision 
Late in 1959, the company in this case study announced 
to its employees and the public that competition in its 
industry and a consequent need for an economy move 
within the company had forced a decision to consolidate 
two of its installations. These installations perform similar 
functions, but are located in communities thirty-five miles 





_ This case was developed as a part of the preliminary investiga- 
tions connected with the Cornell University Studies of Retirement 
Policies and Practices, financed by a grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion. Mr. Fields is research associate in the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations. 
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apart. In announcing its decision, the company president 
said in a letter to employees, “With increasingly vigorous 
competition and rising costs, our responsibilities to our 
shareholders and all of our employees to make our pro- 
duction facilities as efficient as possible demanded that 
we make the decision to consolidate the two plants.” Only 
a very few people added to the present force of one plant 
will be needed to operate that plant with a capacity equal 
to the present capacity of both. This means that jobs will 
disappear for practically the entire work force in the plant 
that is to be shut down. 

In the face of this situation, the company has adopted 
a special retirement plan which will provide an early pen- 
sion to one out of every ten employees. It has also an- 
nounced a severance-pay plan for those who will not be 
eligible for early pension and who will not be among the 
few who will be able to transfer to the expanded plant. 
None of the plant employees who can meet the eligibility 
requirements for special early pensions has been offered 
an opportunity to transfer. The special pension based upon 
company-initiated early retirement, then, is to be a means 
of work-force control; in this instance, part of a program 
to reduce sharply the number of a company’s employees 
in a particular geographical area. 


The Company and the Community 


This company produces its own raw materials, manu- 
factures a widely used industrial and consumer commo- 
dity, and sells this commodity through its own national 
marketing organization. It presently has three installations 
for producing its raw materials, three processing plants, 
and a network of sales and service offices and warehouses 
covering the eastern half of the country. In all of its di- 
visions, the company employs approximately 1,600 people. 
There are 126 people in the plant that is to be closed. 
It has operated in its present location for sixty-five years 
and has been owned and operated by the company for 
fifty-four years. 

Following World War II, this plant was practically 
rebuilt to take advantage of new methods and more mod- 
ern techniques for the manufacture of its products. For 
a number of years, however, management has known that 
to operate twin installations in the same geographical area 


‘Age at which an employee may retire without reduction in the 
amount of retirement benefits. 

*F. Beatrice Brower, 1955 Retirement of Employees: Policies— 
Procedures—Practices (National Industrial Conference Board, 
Studies in Personnel Policy No. 148). 
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has been more expensive than to operate one installation 
with the capacity of both. Still, in the hope that it could 
continue to operate the two units as separate facilities, 
the company made many cost-saving improvements in 
operating procedures. But the savings were not enough. 
A recent detailed study showed that a consolidation of 
the two installations is the only answer to the economical 
operation of the company’s industrial and consumer com- 
modity business. 

The plant to be shut down is located in Central New 
York State in a predominantly dairy farming community. 
Many of the employees are of a common ethnic group 
and are related by blood and marriage. Grandfathers and 
fathers have preceded a number of those currently em- 
ployed at the plant. 

Most of the employees live in the rural community 
where the plant is located. A number of them own and 
work their own farms. Some operate small businesses, 
such as machinery repair, and light trucking. 

The average age of the work force is 45, the average 
hourly rate of pay is $2.22 an hour, and the average 
length of service of those employed at the plant is 15 
years. Twenty-four percent of the employees are considered 
skilled, 54 percent semiskilled, and 22 percent unskilled. 
The age distribution of those employed at the plant as of 


January 1961 was: 


Hourly Salaried 
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Management's Plan 


In August of 1962 when the plant is to shut down, 
nineteen employees will retire. Thirteen of them will re- 
tire on special early pension, six on regular pension. 

This plant has always had a voluntary retirement-age 
policy; an employee can work as long as he wishes 
provided he performs satisfactorily. This means that even 
those who will be at or beyond the company’s normal 
retirement age of 65 at the time of shutdown will, in effect, 
be retired by the company since, at that time, they will be 
unable to exercise their options to continue working. 

According to a management spokesman, the special 
early retirement plan was developed because management 
feels it has an obligation and moral responsibility to com- 
pensate those employees for loss of jobs who have worked 
much of their lives for the company, but who will not 
be able to qualify for a regular pension when the plant 








Estimated 

Birth Employment Skill Performance Health Annual 

Employee Date Date Classification Level* Evaluation Estimate Pension 
Special early retirement 

A 4/91 6/47 Laborer US Average Poor $1217.00 

B 12/97 11/46 Stationary engineer SS Above Av. Good 1278.00 

C 9/00 7/29 Laborer US Above Av. Good 1375.00 

D 9/02 4/41 Mixer SS Above Av. Fair 1289.00 

E 6/03 3/43 Millwright S Above Av. Good 1443.00 

F 6/04 10/22 Supervisor Ss Above Av. Good 2400.00 

G 9/04 7/47 Ist class painter Ss Average Poor 1305.00 

H 4/05 3/26 Storekeeper SS Below Av. Good 1457.00 

I 5/05 1/37 Stock-room attendant SS Above Av. Good 1466.00 

J 12/05 6/27 Night repairman Ss Above Av. Good 1550.00 

K 3/06 9/41 Well driller Ss Average Good 1467.00 

L 6/06 11/47 Chief stationary engr. S Above Av. Good 1395.00 

M 12/06 3/42 Night repairman S Above Av. Good 1382.00 

Regular retirement 

A 6/80 4/21 Project engineer Ss Below Av. Fair 2958.00 

B 6/95 5/33 Laborer US Average Poor 1328.00 

C 8/97 8/34 Clerk SS Average Good 1378.00 

D 8/97 9/19 Laborer US Above Av. Fair 1495.00 

E 12/97 7/33 Stationary engineer SS) Average Good 1485.00 

F 2/98 9/32 Pipe fitter Ss Above Av. Good 1576.00 





* S—Skilled: Doing a job which requires an employee to have completed a formal apprenticeship program or its equivalent. 


Training time covers a period of from two to four years. 


SS—Semi-skilled: Doing a job which can be filled by an inexperienced employee after a training period of from a few days 


to a few weeks. 


US—Unskilled: Doing a job which can be filled by an inexperienced employee after a break-in period of a few hours. 
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closes in 1962. There is also concern that people in their 
late fifties will find it difficult to find work. 

The announcement of the plant shutdown was made 
a vear and a half in advance of the shutdown date, both 
to give employees an opportunity to make plans against 
the day of their termination or retirement, and to allow 
community leaders and agencies time for attracting new 
industry. 

The age and service requirements and benefit provision 
for early pension under the special plan were borrowed 
from the company’s disability pension plan. This plan 
specifies age 55 and a minimum of 15 years of service 
as eligibility requirements. Like disability pensions, early 
pensions will not be actuarily reduced from pension calcu- 
lations for normal retirement age. But they will be re- 
duced by $1 per month for each year of service under 
20, and $1 per month for each year that age is under 65 
at time of retirement. Early pensions will range from $1,200 
per year to $1,600. These amounts will not change at 
age 65 when the recipient becomes eligible for Social Se- 
curity benefits. In addition to special early pensions, the 
company will provide without cost to the retiree, life in- 
surance for himself and hospital, surgical, and medical 
insurance for himself and his dependents for the remainder 
of his life. This is the same basis on which these insur- 
ances are extended to regular retirees. 

The voluntary retirement-age policy for this company 
specifies 65 as normal retirement age. In August of 1962, 
there will be six employees eligible for regular retirement 
and thirteen eligible for special early retirement. Because 
of the influence of service on the size of pension, the 
average pension for special early retirement is practically 
the same as the average for regular retirement, if the regu- 
lar pension for the 80-year-old project engineer with thirty- 
nine years of service is not included in the calculations. This 
man’s age is an exception to the age characteristics of the 
plant’s work force. 

Nine of the thirteen who will retire early are doing their 
jobs in an above-average manner, according to individual 
performance evaluations by their immediate supervisors; 
three are considered average performers; only one was 
rated below average in his job performance. Seven of the 
“early” people are in skilled, four in semiskilled, and two 
in unskilled positions. Most of the skills, e.g., millwright 
and stationary engineer, can be readily transferred to other 
organizations. Ten of these people are considered to be in 
good health, one in fair health, two in poor health. The 
work experience, performance, and health of those to be 
retired early suggest that most of them will probably 
remain in the labor market. 

The make-up of the group whose members will receive 
regular pensions is different from the early group, although 
there are skills and abilities in the regular group which 
could be useful to other employers. Two out of six of the 
regulars were evaluated as above average performers; 
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three were evaluated as average; one below average in 
performance. Three of them are in skilled jobs, one semi- 
skilled, and two unskilled. Only three are considered to be 
in good health, two are in fair health, one in poor health. 


Reactions to Special Early Retirement 


Senior Management 

In his letter announcing the shutdown, the company 
president said, “You have been loyal to our company and 
we are going to be as fair as possible to all of you, whether 
you are to be retired prematurely, offered the opportunity 
of a job at the plant, or terminated.” It was with- 
in this framework that the company made its decisions 
concerning early retirement, transfer, and termination. 

The shutdown was announced in December 1959. One 
month later members of management expressed satisfaction 
with their decisions regarding early pensions and termina- 
tion pay. The reaction of employees, their union leaders, 
and the people of the community where the plant is located, 
as assessed by management, were all positive. The local 
daily newspaper reported that employees were aware of 
economic studies the company had made over the years 
and that the announcement merely confirmed what had 
been expected, since it had been rumored that the plant 
would close in the near future. According to this report, 
the announcement brought few expressions of personal con- 
cern from employees. 

International representatives of the union who were ap- 
prised of the company’s decision a day in advance of the 
announcement told management they felt the special early 
pensions and termination-pay arrangements were generous 
and would be well received by employees. Civic officials 
where the plant is located are on record as citing the com- 
pany for its generosity and fairness to its employees in the 
face of the economic necessities forcing the shutdown. 


First- and Second-Line Supervisors 

Interviews with supervisors two months after the shut- 
down announcement indicated that in general they felt the 
company had no alternative but to close the plant and that 
the employees understood and had accepted this. They also 
felt that the arrangement is generous and that all of the 
employees who are to receive early pensions are pleased 
with it. 

Some of the supervisors shared the opinion expressed to 
them by a number of employees who feel that they, too, 
should receive pensions. These employees have more than 
sufficient service to qualify for early pension, but are in- 
eligible because of age. Some of them began working for 
the company when they were sixteen or seventeen and now 
have thirty or more years of service. They believe they have 
contributed more to the company than some of the older 
employees with less service. This group of employees, in 
conjunction with the union, sent a delegation to manage- 
ment to ask that all people with 25 years or more of service 
be considered eligible for special early pensions regardless 
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of age. Management felt it could not accede to this request. 
Some of the supervisors felt this issue was dead, others be- 
lieved that the discontent initiating it will grow and the 
issue will become cause at least for further employee-em- 
ployer negotiations. However, at annual contract negoti- 
ations beginning five months after announcement of the 
shutdown and termination arrangements, union demands 
did not include reference to this. But there was a related 
demand. The union, which represents employees in both 
plants, has asked the company to agree that termination 
arrangements identical with those given employees of the 
closing plant will be available to the employees of the plant 
that is to continue operation in case it should ever be 
closed. Supervisors see this as further evidence that employ- 
ees and their union leaders are satisfied with the special 
early pension and severance-pay plans at the closing plant. 

The advance shutdown announcement does not for the 
most part seem to have affected employee application to 
work. The one exception to this is in the maintenance de- 
partment where all of the plant expansion projects and 
many of the overhaul plans have been shelved. With a 


reduced workload and knowing that, at best, repairs to. 


equipment and plant need only be temporary, maintenance 
workers, where the highest skills are concentrated, are suf- 
fering some letdown in application to work. So far, super- 
visors do not consider this a serious problem, although they 
are stressing to employees the importance of alertness to 
their work safety. 


Employee Views and Feelings about Retirement 


Twelve of the 13 to be retired early and the 6 to be 
retired on regular pension were interviewed and asked a 
series of questions about matters dependent upon retirement. 
They were also asked to record on a linear scale, running 
from 0% to 100%, the percentage of their feelings which 
they considered as satisfactory in each of these dependent 
areas. The tables on page 7 set out most of the expressed 
thoughts and the percent of recorded satisfactory feelings 
for each group, as well as the lowest and highest percent of 
satisfaction recorded by any one person in each group. 

These tables show that members of both groups were 
predominantly satisfied with the announced retirement-age 
policy and pension plans under which they will retire. The 
special early group indicated lower degrees of satisfaction 
with expected work and activities and expected financial 
situation in retirement, but a slightly higher degree of satis- 
faction with the company’s retirement policies and pension 
plan. The satisfaction indices suggest that it was more dis- 
turbing for the special early group than for the regular 
group (who, under previous policy, could work as long as 
they were able to do so) to contemplate mandatory retire- 
ment in 1962. But the expressed feelings, both positive and 
negative, of each group are quite similar. 


Employment after Retirement 


Each employee interviewed in both the early retirement 
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and regular retirement groups was asked whether he 
expected to take another job and, if so, what general work 
conditions he would consider important. 

In the early retirement group, ten plan to get full-time 
employment.* The factors they consider important in seek- 
ing another job are: finding out from a central source the 
kind of jobs which will be available and where they are — 
not for the purpose of being selective, but to determine 
whether the job qualifications can be met and whether the 
place of work is easily accessible from present living quar. 
ters; finding work in Social Security covered employment: 
ability to sell oneself; work that is free of health hazards; 
work that is not too hard or too dirty; work that is not 
heavy physical labor; same line of work as presently. They 
would like work requiring similar qualifications and ex. 
perience necessary to present job; mechanical, land. 
scaping, gardening, janitorial, painting, papering, super- 
vising a labor gang or warehouse crew. The one super: 
visor in this group said he would like to find another su- 
pervisory job, but in a non-unionized organization. 

Nine of the ten who will be seeking work are prepared 
to accept a lower rate of pay than they are presently re- 
ceiving, although all of them hope to find work requiring 
skills comparable to the jobs they now hold. Several of 
them said they could get along on less because they would 
have a pension. One said he would be satisfied with a job 
which paid the difference between his pension and what he 
is now earning. Only one man said he would expect as 
much from another job as he is now earning. With one 
exception, these people are members of an international 
trade union. 

Eight of the ten who will be seeking regular full-time 
employment will concentrate their search in the immediate 
area in which they now live; one is thinking of moving to 
Florida and taking up work there; and one is planning to 
get information on job opportunities and housing cor- 
ditions from several states along the Atlantic Seaboard 
before deciding where he will look for work. He will, how- 
ever, first try to get work in his immediate area. 

In the regular retirement group, none of the six is plan- 
ning on regular employment after retirement. One of them 
already has a part-time job which he expects to continue; 
one has his own truck garden that he will continue to op- 
erate; one intends to open a small business — a gas station 
and store —and sell off some of his property for building 
lots; one will look for work if unemployment in the area is 
not high; and two don’t intend to look for work. The fac- 
tors they consider important in seeking any post-retirement 
work are: work that will be helpful to others; light work; 


high enough rate of pay to supplement income meaning: 





* Of the two who are not, one will be 72 (early pension because 
he has less than 20 years service) ; the other will be less than one 
year from age 65 and will, therefore, be able to draw Social 
Security soon after retirement. 
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fully (taking into account withdrawal of Social Security 
benefit) ; work location near present home; and reasonable 


hours. 


There was only one response in this group to the question 
of the kind of work that will be sought. That response was 
“Anything for which qualified.” The others either do not 
expect to work, already have a suitable part-time job, or 


Special Early Pension Group. 


intend operating an independent business. All of the regu- 
lar retirement group plan to continue living where they 


now are, including the two who will be looking for part- 


time or temporary work. Both of these will accept a lower 
rate of pay. One does not want to earn enough to dis- 
qualify him for Social Security benefits; the 
to take only temporary work. 


other expects 














| 


Average % of 


Lowest % of 


Highest % of 








E xpected Ww ork 
and Activities 








Satisfaction Satisfaction Satisfaction 
Area Positive Feelings Negative Feelings Expressed Expressed Expressed 
There will be time for leisure ac- | It will be necessary to _— work 65 50 100 
tivities such as gardening hunting, because one must keep b 
fishing, traveling, bowling, visiting | It will be difficult to Ps panne 
friends, attending properly to work because of age. 
home repairs and maintenance, | It will be difficult to find work in 
and doing things never done Social Security covered employ- 
before. ment so S.S. benefits at 65 will 
Freedom from demands of a time not be diminished. 
sch Have no hobbies—don’t know any- 
Opportunity to develop a_ small thing but work. 
business, such as truck gardening, | Will miss friends and associates in 
small country store, gas station. the plant. 
By retiring, there will be a longer 
time in which to enjoy retirement. 
Expected Financial Own own home free of debt, have | Income will be sharply reduced. 63.3 40 100 
Situation in Retirement savings bonds, investments, and | Income will be insufficient. 
annuities. Will have to work to supplement 
Company pension coupled with inco 


savings will permit comfortable 
retirement. 
Wife has an industrial pension. 
Possess several building trade skills 
so can always supplement income. 
Income taxes will be lower. 


me 

Possibility of costly illness poses a 
threat. 

A son wants a college education 
which cannot be financed from 
pension income. 

Will find it difficult to avoid debt. 





Expected Relations 
with People after 
Retirement 





Expect to continue the same off- 
the-job social relationships as now 
enjoyed. 

Retirement, will prov: ide more time 
for participating in recreational 
activities and visiting with other 


people. , 
There will be more time to spend 
with families. 


(None expressed) 


(none indicated) 





(none indicated) 


(none indicated) 





Company's Retirement 





















































Couldn't be any better. Pensions are not big enough. 90.8 70 100 
Policies and Don’t know of a company that | If pension plan were contributory, 
Pension Plan has ever done more. pensions would be bigger. 
Company doing best it can under | Men with 30 years of service should 
circumstances. be eligible for retirement regard- 
Company has been very fair—it less of age. 
has to draw the line somewhere. Man who works 35 years for the 
Very satisfied with plan. company should get full pension. 
Company-paid life and hospital 
| insurances are particularly good. 
Regular Pension Group. 
Average % of Lowest % of Highest % of 
Satisfaction Satisfaction Satisfaction 
Area Positive Feelings Negative Feelings Expressed Expressed Expressed 
Expected work and Will be able to expand upon small | Fear monotony in retirement. 81.6 50 100 
Activities in Retirement farming, truck gardening, hobbies. | Will greatly miss work associations 
Ss part-time work if I feel in the plant. 
ike it. 
There will be time for working around 
home, relaxing, gardening, travel- 
ing, and study. 
Expected Financial Home paid for. Not much in bank. 74.8 40 100 
Situation in Retirement | Have savings. bonds. Have invalid daughter to care for. 
Social Security and company pen- | Unforeseen circumstances could cause 
sions will provide adequate in- financial difficulties. 
come. 
Both husband and wife will be 
eligible for Social Security pension. 
Have part-time job. 
Can supplement income from truck 
gardening. 
Can work and quit if I don’t like it. 
Expected Relations Will be the same as off-the-job | Need to slow down a little to con- | (None indcated) (None indicated) (None indicated) 
with People after relationships now. serve energy. Younger people 
Retirement Expect to be treated the same by might mistake this to mean 
family and associates. inferiority because of age. 
Company’s Retirement _ Plan is very good. People with long serv ~ should get 86.5 40 100 


Policies an 
Pension Plan 





Plan is better than most. 
Wouldn’t change a thing. 








pension regardless of age. 
Benefits should be bigger for a man 
with 20 years or more of service. 
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Several months after the announced shutdown, only one 
person in either group has done anything about finding 
another job. The exception is a man who has already taken 
a part-time janitor’s job which he expects to keep after 
retirement. Since the plant will continue to operate with 
its present complement until mid-1962, most of these 
people if they are to qualify for pensions are, of course, tied 
to their jobs until that time. 


Union Leadership Views 

Union leaders feel that the special early pensions to be 
available when the plant shuts down are a great break for 
those who will be entitled to them. There are, however, 
many union members who are ineligible for early pension 
because they are under 55, although they have many more 
years of service than some of those who can meet both 
minimum-age and service qualifications. These ineligible 
persons feel badly, but the view of the local union leaders 
is that “the company had to draw the line somewhere.” As 
mentioned earlier, international representatives in the 
union’s regional headquarters reportedly think the early 
announcement and special early pension plans demonstrate 
the company’s good will and generosity. 

According to local union leadership, a number of mem- 
bers are also disappointed because for several years the 
union has been bargaining unsuccessfully for a pension 
plan which would provide a regular pension at age 65 or 
after 30 years of service, whichever is earlier. Some of these 
disappointed people are in their late °*40’s and have 30 
years of service. They have never worked anywhere but in 
this plant. They fear they will have difficulty finding other 
suitable work because of their age and lack of easily trans- 
ferable work skills. They take some solace in the termina- 
tion-pay arrangements that were announced, but they 
would prefer an early pension. 

The sustained high demand for products is puzzling to 
some of the union members. They don’t understand why 
the plant is to shut down when the demands upon it have 
never been so great. Because of this, some of them are 
hoping the shutdown decision will be rescinded. 

Some of the information provided by the local union 
suggests that discontent may increase. Union-management 
relations have deteriorated somewhat since the shutdown 
announcement. Previously, it has been customary for union 
leaders and local management to meet informally to dis- 
cuss grievances and sources of discontent, rather than 
resorting to formal grievance procedures as provided in the 





labor agreement. The informal meetings were mutually 
satisfactory. But two months after the announcement, four 
grievances had been processed to the top management— 
international union representative level. 


Summary 


In its early stages, this one example of company-initiated 
early retirement as a means of controlling the work force 
promises to achieve company objectives effectively. Em- 
ployees who are being retired early have indicated general 
satisfaction with the arrangement. In fact, they seem to be 
looking upon their early retirement on pension as some- 
thing of a windfall, since they are hopeful of getting other 
employment and may, therefore, be financially better off 
than they are at present. There is no evidence that the pro- 
duction level, which needs to be sustained right up until 
the time of the shutdown, will decline because of resigna- 
tions or letup in work efforts. Judging from comments to 
the press by employees and civic leaders in the community, 
the company is successfully demonstrating good employee 
relations and corporate citizenship. According to union 
leaders at both the local and international level, the com- 
pany is treating its employees in a responsible and generous 
manner. 

Expressions of approbation of the company’s plans for 
reducing the work force were stronger and more frequent 
from the special early retirement group than from those 
who will retire on regular full pension. Members of the 
latter group may also be retiring earlier than they had 
planned, since retirement after normal retirement age is 
voluntary in the company. Most of them, however, had 
been planning to retire at normal retirement age and had 
already taken steps to supplement income and keep oc- 
cupied in retirement. 

It is possible that the attitudes of employees destined for 
early retirement, as well as attitudes of other employees, 
the union, and the public, will change before the plant 
ceases operation in mid-1962. It will be interesting at that 
time to assess the effectiveness of company-initiated early 
retirement as a means of controlling—in this case, reducing 
—the work force. The preponderance of evidence at this 
point augurs well, at least from the company’s point of view. 
Effectiveness as judged by early retired personnel will 
doubtless depend upon their success in finding satisfactory 
work. The degree of this success is also likely to influence 
accordingly union views of company-initiated early retire- 
ment as a means of labor-force control. 
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Use of Application Blank Data in a 
Study of Job Quitting 


by Harrison M. Trice and Robert V. Penfield 


HERE are both practical and conceptual reasons for 
T studying voluntary job quitting. Practically speaking, 
employers often find this practice costly in terms of re- 
hiring, training, and loss of employee experience. Thus 
they frequently seek a knowledge of job leaving in order 
to devise more effective hiring techniques. Although prob- 
ably less concerned than management, unions cannot avoid 
an interest in job leaving because of its effect on union 
participation, on questions of seniority, and on organizing 
efforts. 

Conceptually, several academic disciplines concern them- 
selves with the implications of voluntary labor turnover. 
Economists often consider the mobility of labor within a 
given labor market as a basic variable in wage determina- 
tion. Sociologists use turnover studies as indices of career 
patterns and of social mobility. Psychologists often regard 
job quitting as a criterion to be used in studying job place- 
ment and, more recently, in developing theories about the 
holding power of certain jobs for particular personality 
types. 

This article is concerned with both the practical and 
conceptual considerations. Its first purpose is an analysis 
of a practical technique for reducing turnover known as 
the “weighted application blank.” Secondly, through an 
appraisal of the weighted blank, it aims at the develop- 
ment of some conceptual hypotheses applicable to future 
studies of voluntary traffic in and out of jobs. All too often 
the weighted application blank has been used in a purely 
actuarial sense, that is, to differentiate between new em- 
ployees who will soon quit and those who will stay on 
the job. Yet it has potentialities beyond this utilitarian 
use. It also offers an excellent opportunity to develop hy- 
potheses regarding job quitting that can be tested by other 
research methods. In other words, it is a starting point 
for a more analytical study of voluntary labor turnover. 
This is especially true if a more sophisticated analysis of 
the weighted blank technique tends to support the simple 
procedures used in the approach. Such an analysis is a 
part of this report. 


The Weighted Technique and Its Application to a 
Specific Company 
The basic strategy of the weighted application blank 





Harrison M. Trice is associate professor, Robert V. Penfield, grad- 
uate assistant, at the New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations at Cornell. Data recorded by Marilyn Mengle. 
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approach is to determine if the various items on an ap- 
plication blank will differentiate between employees on the 
basis of certain criteria. Thus if records can be identified 
as belonging to employees with long tenure as contrasted 
to those with short tenure, the response to specific applica- 
tion blank items for these two “criterion groups” can be 
compared and differences noted. If, for example, there is 
a definite difference between their answers regarding the 
number of reported dependents, then a weight can be 
mathematically assigned to the difference. This weight in- 
dicates that the presence of the item in a particular form 
is related to some aspect of the criterion, such as to re- 
main on the job. The same can be done for all variables 
until each item on a blank is assigned a weight—or, as 
is often the case, no weight at all. 

These weights are then applied to the blanks of new 
applicants and hiring decisions made on the accumulated 
score. A “cut-off” point must be worked out to determine 
above what scoring point it is desirable to hire the appli- 
cants. An essential part of the whole process, however, 
is the continuation of hiring for a substantial period of 
time without using the weights to influence hiring choices. 
The predictions derived from the weights can then be 
“cross-validated” against the accumulated data. 


The development of weights for the blank items is es- 
sentially a process of determining which biographical in- 
formation item responses are more frequently given by em- 
ployees in desirable criterion groups (long-tenure, for ex- 
ample) and, at the same time, are less frequently given 
by those in the undesirable criterion group (voluntary 
quits, for example). In addition to the weighting problem 
there is usually a sampling problem as well. A method 
of securing at least a measure of representativeness must 
be found. In some instances it may be possible to use the 
entire employee population if it is narrowly defined, but 
usually it is too laborious to include all the data available. 
Sampling techniques can range from systematic sampling 
based on such ordering as alphabetization to random stra- 
tified sampling based on specific breakdowns such as sex, 
age, and time on job. Finally, a decision must be made 
whether or not to confine sampling to one homogeneous 
job type, provided enough employees are available, or 
to sample a population made up of a variety of jobs. 

The present study applied this general approach to 
an exploratory study of job quitting in a medium-sized, 
South Central New York company manufacturing semi- 
automatic machinery. The first problem was to identify 
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within an employee population those persons who had 
been hired but voluntarily quit, and those who had been 
hired but remained on the job. This was done by com- 
paring the accession and termination lists. Those who had 


terminated were labeled the “gones”; those who remained, 
the “stays.” 
Selecting a Sample 

In order to select a sample from a period of time which 
would represent a relatively uniform type of labor mar- 
ket, a two-year period beginning August 1, 1958 was se- 
lected. Thus the population for the study consisted of all 
persons hired during this period. The names of all acces- 
sions for this period were transcribed from company ac- 
cession lists to index cards which were then filed alpha- 
betically. The next step was to do the same for those who 
had terminated, allowing for at least a six-month job 
exposure. The two criterion groups, the “gones” and the 
“stays,” were identified by comparing these two lists. In 
order to refine the gone list so that it reflected voluntary 
quitting, all terminations due to layoff, discharge, retire- 
ment, military service, and death were eliminated. The 
two criterion groups were further separated into male and 
female. 

In this fashion, a total population of 491 was obtained. 
From this population of gones and stays, the first sample 
was drawn by means of the process known as systematic 
sampling. This consisted of ordering the population in 
some systematic fashion (alphabetically, in this case) and 
arbitrarily selecting a starting point (halfway in the A’s 
here) from which every n‘® case (every fifth gone and 
stay in the present study) was chosen. This was an easy 
approach requiring only a clerical operation. This sample 
was taken in March 1961 and produced 92 subjects. 

Immediately thereafter, a second, more refined sample 
was planned and taken from roughly the same population. 
This was taken in May 1961. The population was, how- 
ever, refined substantially before a sample was taken. The 
time period was extended to include April 1961. On the 
assumption that rehiring or reinstatement experiences with 
the company might influence job quitting, all such employ- 
ees were removed from both criterion groups. In addition, 
employees from all departments except production and as- 
sembly were excluded from the population to be ‘sampled, 
a step which produced a more occupationally homogene- 
ous group than the first sample. 

The sample was drawn as a stratified random one, pro- 
portionate to size. The refined population was divided into 
gones and stays; these, in turn, were divided into male 
and female, age groups of five-year intervals, and length 
of time exposed to job in six-month intervals. A simple, 
random sample of the employees in each of these mutually 
exclusive and exhaustive subgroups (strata) was then 
taken. The number taken in each one was proportionate to 
the strata population. Combined, these formed the entire 
sample. A total of 160 employees were selected in this 
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fashion from a population of 382. Clerical errors, plus in- | 


sufficient information, eliminated five of these, leaving a 
total of 155. 

After the samples were taken, the next task was the 
transcribing of biographical information for each employ- 
ee in the two samples from personnel records to data cards, 
Eight by ten cards were designed to include as much of 
the biographical information as possible. Twenty-seven dif- 
ferent items were recorded, covering both biographical 
features and current job experiences. These included: 
stated reason for terminating, sex, marital status, did 
spouse work, age, place of birth, time in area, difference 
between age and time in area, distance lived from plant, 
number of dependents, number of relatives working at the 
plant, length of military service, American citizenship, 
number of previous relevant jobs reported, years of school 
completed, location of school experience compared with 
place of birth, type of extracurricular activity engaged in 
at school, number of job classification changes made dur- 
ing plant employment, number of departmental changes, 
number of days absent, number of occurrences of absences, 
number of times tardy, rating at the end of sixty-day trial 
period, ratings at termination or most recent rating avail- 
able, expression of desire to rehire if terminated, and meth- 
od of compensation. Several of these proved inappropriate 
under certain conditions such as asking a single person if 
his or her spouse worked. Nevertheless, at this stage as 
much information as possible was collected on each en- 
ployee in the samples. 

Devising Predictive Weights 

In calculating the proper predictive weight to place 
on each blank item, it was necessary to record the num- 
ber of individuals from each criterion group whose re- 
sponses fell into a particular category of that item. These 
numbers were then converted into a percentage for each 
group. The percentage of the gones was then subtracted 
from the corresponding percentage of the stays. The net 
weights to be placed upon these differences in percentages 
were then obtained directly from the appropriate part of 
three tables developed by E. K. Strong, Jr.’ 

The net weights were often large and appeared as both 
negative and positive numbers. To facilitate the scoring of 
application blanks, the net weights were converted to as- 
signed weights which had the smaller positive values of 
0, 1, and 2.* This gives the developed weights for the nine 
biographical items that were used to show differences be- 
tween the gones and the stays for males and females in 
both samples. Those categories with the highest assigned 
weights would be the ones most often given by the stays 
criterion group. After the assigned weights were deter: 
* William H. Stead and Carroll L. Shartel, Occupational Counsel- 

ling Technique (New York: American Book Co., 1940), p. 255. 
* Josephine Welch, Harold Stone, and Donald G. Paterson, How 
to Develop a Weighted Application Blank, Research and Tech- 


nical Report 11 (University of Minnesota: Industrial Relations 
Center), p. 9. 
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mined for each item, the application blanks of all persons 
in the criterion groups were scored on these nine items. 
An individual’s total score was simply the sum of the as- 
signed weights for his or her responses to the differen- 
tiating items. 

Results in the Two Samples 


The nine biographical items found to differentiate be- 
tween gones and stays were: amount of previous pertinent 
experience, amount of education, distance lived from 
plant, time lived in area, age, marital status, number of 
dependents, number of relatives reported working at plant, 
number of previous jobs reported. In order to get an over- 
all comparison of how well the weighted items as a group 
function in separating stays from gones, the cumulative 
percentage distribution of total scores for each criterion 
group, subdivided by sex, was tabulated. 

From the table and the figure (representative of the 
general results) it can be seen that the stays as a group 
have substantially higher scores on the nine items than 
do the gones. There is a piling up of scores at the high end 
of the scale for the stays. Conversely, the piling up of 
scores for the gones is predominantly at the low end of 
the scale. 


Table. Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Total Scores, 
for Female Gones and Stays in the First Sample with 
Index of Differentiation. 








Total Index of 
Score Stays Gones Differentiation 
14 6 0 6 
13 13 0 13 
12 13 0 13 
11 44 6 38 
10 69 6 63 
9 81 19 62 
8 81 32 49 
7 100 56 44 
6 100 69 31 
5 100 69 31 
4 100 88 12 
3 100 100 0 


To use the items as a selective device, it is necessary to 
derive a critical “cutting score” which will be the separa- 
tion point between acceptance or rejection of future 
applicants. This can be done in two ways: visual inspec- 
tion of the score distributions of the criterion groups or by 
the more objective method of maximum differentiation be- 
tween such groups. The latter is easily obtained by merely 
subtracting the percent for the gones from the percent for 
the stays for any particular score. Thus in the table there 
is an accumulated percentage of 81 for the stays and only 
19 percent for the gones at score 9. This is probably a max- 
imum cutting point and 9 becomes the point for separating 
female stays from female gones. When scoring blanks of 
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new applicants, females scoring 9 or above may be con- 
sidered good risks as far as remaining on the job for a 
substantial period of time is concerned. 

Had such weighted items been available at the time of 
hiring the employees in the samples, and had the optimum 
cutting scores been used, 81 percent of the female gones 
in the first sample would have been rejected at the time of 
application, while only 19 percent of the female stays 
would have been rejected. Reversed, 81 percent of the 
female stays would have been hired, and only 19 percent 
of the female gones would have passed the screen. This is 
shown graphically in the figure. 

On the other hand, the predictive effectiveness in the 
male category would not have been as good if the weights 
had been applied. For example, 72 percent of the male 
gones in the first sample would have been rejected, while 
32 percent of the male stays would have been rejected. 
Thus the rejection of those who later proved to be stays 
is substantially higher among males. Reversed, 68 percent 
of those who later proved to be stays would have been 
hired, but 28 percent of those who later quit would have 
been hired. 


Figure. Differentiation Achieved between Female Stays 
and Female Gones in First Sample Using Weighted Appli- 
cation Blank. 




















Stays 
Percent 
Surpassing 
Cutting Score 
81% 
Gones 
Would have 
been hired 
19% 
Cutting Score (9) 
Would have 19% 
been rejected 81% 
Percent 
Below 
Cutting Score 











The fact that almost identical results occurred in both 
samples suggests some interesting conclusions. First, in a 
practical sense, there was no need for the more laborious, 
stratified random sample. Simpler, more easily adminis- 
tered systematic sampling apparently was just as good. 
Whether this would occur in another study awaits further 
research, but within the current samples the conclusion 
holds. Also the discriminating items were the same in both 
samples, indicating their probable validity as discrimina- 
tors between job quitters and job stayers. The practically 
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identical results emphasize the need for a cross-validity 
study; that is, continuation of hiring without using the 
weighted items for a specific period of time, then seeing 
if the predictive effectiveness of the items continues on a 
group of new hires. 

In addition, the direction of the predictive items fre- 
quently shifts between males and females. For example, 
for the item entitled “Amount of Previous Pertinent Ex- 
perience,” the female category has a weight of 0, while the 
male category shows a weight of 2 favoring staying on the 
job. Apparently it is important to determine weights con- 
sistently on a sex breakdown basis rather than combining 
them. As a matter of fact, this seems to be more important 
than on an occupational basis, since the first sample was 
an indiscriminate mixture of various types of jobs, but it 
produced the same results as the more occupationally 
refined second sample.* 

Various other practical implications came to light in 
working with the two samples. One of the most obvious 
was the time involved. In all probability, the time used to 
transfer data from personnel records to statistical tables 
may be more than expected. Also, unless carefully checked, 
the mistake rate can be high, leading to false conclusions 
about item differentiation. In addition, it becomes obvious 
that, despite time and effort expended, there may be no 
discriminating items uncovered or they may be of a very 
low power. But probably the most difficult problem is the 
temptation to apply the weights to actual hiring before 
a cross-validation is made. Practical-minded employment 
people, understandably, are apt to make premature appli- 
cation, thereby eliminating the opportunity to double 
check the stability of the item weights. 


Practical Value of the Weighted Application Blank 


On the other hand, many advantages become obvious 
as work with the weighted blank progresses. It depends on 
the most widespread source of data about applicants, that 
is, the omnipresent application blank. Nothing new need 
be added to the typical employment process. It is expected 
by applicants and thus it has face validity. It is easily 
applicable to new recruits by a quick, simple procedure. 
Save in its development stage, it requires little time or in- 
vestment aside from the usual, routine filling out of the 
blank and its scoring. The reliability of job item responses 
seems to be good.* It provides an excellent base for the 
employment interview which, to say the least, is in need of 


* This tends to confirm the findings and suggestion of another 
study which concluded that it was “worthwhile to investigate the 
use of the weighted application blanks for employees engaged in 
a wide variety of industrial jobs instead of limiting use of the 
technique to persons employed in sales or clerical positions.” See 
Marvin Dunnette and James Maetzold, “Use of the Weighted 
Application Blank in Hiring Seasonal Employees,’ Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Vol. 39, 1955, pp. 308-310. 


‘James N. Mosel and Lee W. Cozan, “The Accuracy of Applica- 
tion Blank Work Histories,” Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 
36, 1952, pp. 365-369. 
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cation blank result often forces the employment interviewer 
to reconsider assumptions he has long held since it often 
confirms some of these and denies others. 

Probably the most practical value of the technique lies 
in its simple demonstration of basic employment principles, 
Typically, these principles are thought of as applying 
purely to personnel testing. Actually, they operate in the 
use of any assumed clues about the future job behavior of 
recruits. For example, the problem of criterion develop- 
ment, in this research identifying gones and stays in a 
specific fashion, is clearly demonstrated. Since this prob- 
lem is basic in practically all hiring techniques, its emphasis 
in such a straightforward approach as the weighted blank 
is of definite value. Much the same can be said for the 
predictive aspect of the weights developed. At bottom, 
employment practices aim at prediction of future job be- 
havior. The approach of the weighted blank frankly and 
systematically accepts this purpose in an evaluative fashion, 
that is, does it actually predict or doesn’t it? 

In order to do this the technique faces up to another 
basic employment principle: cross-validity. The overriding 
problem in many employment programs lies here. Does 
hiring continue uninfluenced by a predictive study until 
data has accumulated on new hires? If these data confirm 
the predictive weights, then confidence in the method is 
justified. The weighted blank approach permits this vital 
operation and makes it feasible since the blank is the most 
readily available and easily administered of all data-gather- 
ing methods. Furthermore, in the actual decision-making 
operation the blank technique demonstrates the necessity 
and development of cut-off scores. 

Finally, it is quite possible, although apparently never 
done, for the relationships between the criterion groups 
and blank items to be consolidated into one multiple cor- 
relation index. This would allow for the blank items 
correlation to be interpreted as are test scores, that is, in 
conjunction with selection ratios and job difficulty levels. 
Since the predictive effectiveness of any employment tech- 
nique is directly influenced by the labor market, which in 
turn influences the selection ratio, and also by the extent 
of current job efficiency among employees, the “job diffi- 
culty level,” the weighted blank technique could thus 
reflect the most basic employment principles. 


A Multiple Regression Analysis of the Data 


In an effort to develop some conceptual hypotheses about 
voluntary job quitting, all the data were placed on IBM 
cards so that a data-processing operation could be per- 
formed on it. Since the independent variable was dichot- 
omous, an analysis known as discriminant function was 
This permitted a to be 
computed between the criterion and nineteen of the 
twenty-seven items available. 

In order to secure a view of any possible relationship 


made. multiple correlation 
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present in the available data, after-hiring indexes such as 
days absent and number of department changes were in- 
cluded. This permitted a comparison of the predictive 
power of biographical data for job quitting with data that 
accumulates after hiring. In the second sample the multiple 
correlation (R) was .65; in the first sample it was .59 with 
a combined R of .60. 

When the contribution of each item to the total cor- 
relation is examined it becomes very clear that after-hiring 
data contribute sharply. For example, the number of de- 
partment changes experienced by a new employee con- 
tributes more to the multiple relationship than any of the 
single biographical items save sex; even in this case, the con- 
tribution is almost the same.° Conceptually, this means 
that job quitting must be studied as a coming together of 
job conditions and a relatively unique personality with 
biographical features. In other words, to study job quit- 
ting adequately, biographical data, including personality 
indexes, must be seen in interaction with specific job 
experiences. 

Examination of the contribution of specific items to the 
multiple correlation shows that the nine items used in the 
weighted application procedure, marital status, number of 
relatives at the plant, number of previous reported jobs, 
amount of previous pertinent experience, number of de- 
pendents, distance lived from plant, time lived in area, 
age, and years of education, in this order, contribute to the 
relationship. Other items which proved to show substantial 
relationship to the criterion were the location of schooling, 
the place of birth, school extracurricular activities, and 
whether or not the spouse worked. 





°This finding is similar to one by Melbin in which he concluded 

that hospitals’ practice of changing the work assignment of 
psychiatric aides from department to department had a definite 
bearing on ultimate turnover. See Murray Melbin, “Organization 
Practices and Individual Behavior,’ American Sociological Re- 
view, Vol. 26, 1961, pp. 14-23. 
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In terms of hypotheses for continuing research the fol- 
lowing seem justified. The males who quit jobs at the plant 
under study tend, compared with those who stay, not to 
be living with a spouse, to have more relatives working at 
the plant, to report relatively few past jobs, to have less 
previous job experience that is pertinent to the job hired 
for, to have few dependents, to live well inside the com- 
munity where the plant is located, but to be .a relatively 
recent in-migrant, to be in the early twenties, and to have 
completed more grades of school. The pattern for the 
females is similar, with these exceptions that those who 
quit are younger, have less education, and tend to be living 
with a spouse. 

Conceptually, those who remain may best be explained 
from a communications and aspiration level standpoint. 
Apparently the stays are in a situation where aspirations 
for better positions do not assert themselves as forcefully as 
they apparently do among the quits. Consequently, it seems 
probable that those who do quit may have substantially 
higher aspiration levels in their personality make-ups and 
this tendency readily responds to situational pressures such 
as more dependents and more education. 

Furthermore, it seems likely that the stays are less ex- 
posed to information about new job possibilities. Thus they 
have worked less frequently in other regions, live in the 
rural villages rather than in the plant community, are 
older, and have had more pertinent job experience. All of 
these factors indicate a differential sensitivity and exposure 
to new job knowledge. 

In short, the chief hypothesis that grows from the 
weighted application blank study is twofold: (1) volun- 
tary quits from the plant under study will show, in con- 
trast to stays, a substantially higher aspiration level as a 
personality trait; (2) this trait will express itself in a com- 
munication milieu that contains more knowledge of, and 
more sensitivity to, other job opportunities. 
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categories such as selection and placement, unions and the 
small firm, etc. Brief descriptions of the items are provided. 
This is the first of a number of publications by the School 
which will be concerned with small business. 


1960 52 pp. paper (40¢ 


THe ProspteM DRINKER ON THE Jos, Harrison M. Trice 
Considers the problem of the alcoholic in relation to per- 
sonnel policy and practice. Describes the general occu- 
pational symptoms of middle-stage alcoholism and_ relates 
them to methods of detection and rehabilitation. Includes a 
discussion of programs adopted by leading industrial con- 
cerns and suggestions for the further development of programs 
to help alcoholic employees. 

1959 56 pp. paper (30¢) 


THE Evo.uTIon oF MANAGERIAL IDEAS IN INDUSTRIAL AND 
Laspor RELATIONS, Edwin E. Witte 

Traces the evolution of managerial ideas and practices relat- 

ing to industrial relations in the United States during the 
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past 50 years and the influence of social, political, economic, 
and intellectual developments on these changes. 


1953. Second printing 24 pp. paper (25¢) 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN A CHANGING DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY, 
‘ Lynn A. Emerson 

Outlines some fundamentals concerning vocational educa- 
tion in a democracy, with a discussion of the nature and 
extent of the problems, the program needed, and the means 
of carrying it out. 1955 98 pp. paper (50¢) 


LEADERSHIP AND Group Participation, William Foote Whyte 
An analysis of the requirements for effective leadership in 
group discussions. The study is based on research with dis- 
cussion groups in industry and at Bethel, Maine with the 
National Training Laboratory for Group Development. 


1953 Third printing 56 pp. paper (35¢) 


Essays oN Human Aspects oF ADMINISTRATION, Temple 
Burling 

Four essays on supervisory problems in human. relations 
which study the contribution the supervisor can make toward 
resolving industrial conflicts in a group. The author em- 
phasizes that the supervisor should be concerned’ with the 
worker not merely as an individual but as a member of a 
group, because any maladjustment of a person’s social rela- 
tions and his inner conflicts are parts of a single pattern. 


1953. Third printing 32 pp. paper (25¢) 


You Can’r Hire a Hanp, Temple Burling 

Stresses the importance of considering the whole personality 
of the employee and the necessity of recognizing that the 
interactions of people cannot be split off from the other 
aspects of management. 


1950 Third printing 32 pp. paper (10¢) 


IMPROVING THE SUPERVISION IN RETAIL Stores, Paul Gordon 
A case study of the research and methods involved in setting 
up a supervisory development program. The procedures and 
discussion outlines are appiicable to supervisory development 
in many types of organizations. 


1950 Second printing 72 pp. paper (15¢) 
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LABOR ECONOMICS AND INCOME SECURITY 


Minimum Wace Laws, Donald E. Cullen 


Both sides of the issues involved in minimum wage legis- 
lation are presented in this bulletin which considers experi- 
ence to date under state and Federal wage laws. Several 
practical aspects of these laws are considered: how em- 
ployers and workers may be expected to fare in industries 
particularly hard hit by a new minimum; the coverage and 
administration of FLSA; how policy makers arrive at a 
particular wage standard; and the effects of minimum wage 
laws on the national economy. The state legislation in this 
field is examined in terms of the history and administration 
of the New York law. A chapter on the history and purposes 
of minimum wage laws is included. 


1961 64 pp. paper (50¢) 


DistripuTION OF Mepicat Care Costs AND BENEFITS UNDER 
Four Co.iectivELy BarGaINep INSURANCE PLANs, Fred 
Slavick 

A study of four plans whose financial and administrative 

provisions are typical of those currently in operation. Reports 

on the extent to which the benefits paid by the plans covered 
the actual expenses of families for those services that were 
insured. 1956 44 pp. paper (30¢) 


SAMPLING—ELEMENTARY Principtes, Philip J. McCarthy 
An introductory discussion of the techniques used in selecting 
samples. Various sampling methods are described and illus- 
trated and the appropriate formulae are given for evaluating 
the accuracy of the chosen sample. 


1951 Second printing 36 pp. paper (25¢) 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND HISTORY 


THe Sources OF VITALITY IN THE AMERICAN LaBor Move- 
MENT, George W. Brooks 

An essay on the relationship of union democracy and col- 
lective bargaining, based on a series of lectures at Cornell 
University. The author finds that the problems of internal 
union democracy have their origins mainly in recent legal 
and structural changes in collective bargaining and presents 
some challenging views on such topics as multi-plant bar- 
gaining and the growth of professionalism in labor relations. 

1960 64 pp. paper (30¢) 


LaBoR AND THE GOVERNMENT, J. Woodrow Sayre and 
Robert E. Rowland 
History of the evolution of the legal position of unions from 
the 19th century to the present day. Includes analysis of the 
Wagner Act, Taft-Hartley Act, and the new Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act. For use in high schools 
and adult education classes. 
1961 Revised edition 40 pp. paper (25¢) 
A BipuioGRAPHyY OF AMERICAN Lazor UNION 
Maurice F. Neufeld 
A selected guide to a wide variety of kinds of useful ma- 
terials, including books ranging in nature from popular to 
technical, scholarly monographs, Ph.D. theses, novels, plays, 
state and federal legislative investigations, governmental 
reports, union documents, and management publications. 
Opposite points of view, both prolabor and antilabor, are 
represented in the listings. 
1958 Second printing 72 pp. paper 


History, 


(45¢) 


Democracy IN THE LABOR MoveMENT, Joel Seidman 

Three lectures describe the labor union’s special relationship 
to democracy, the problems of the union in achieving 
democracy, and some safeguards of union democracy. Con- 


SUMMER 1961 


ditions in both national and local unions are examined. 
1958 64 pp. paper (30¢) 


CorRuPTION AND RACKETEERING IN THE LABOR MOVEMENT, 
Philip Taft 
Three lectures in which the author reviews the history of 
corruption in the labor movement, examines the breeding 
grounds of corruption, and suggests some remedies. 
1958 64 pp. paper (30¢) 
Lazpor’s Rote in Community Arrairs, Alice H. Cook 
An unofficial handbook directed to local union and central 
body officers who are facing the question of how their organi- 
zations can play a proper and effective role in community 
affairs. Suggests a step-by-step program for working out 
policy, for finding and training union leaders to handle com- 
munity responsibilities, and for working with other community 
organizations on problems of common interest. 
1956 Revised edition 64 pp. paper (35¢) 
AMERICAN Lasor Unions; AN OuTLINE oF GROWTH AND 
Structure, Reed C. Richardson 
Intended for the use of teachers who are working with sec- 
ondary school students studying current issues. Contains a brief 
historical background of the present-day structure of organ- 
ized labor. 1955 24 pp. paper (20¢) 


STREAMLINING THE Union MEETING, George Strauss 

Greater attendance and participation at union meetings often 
depend on how the meeting is planned and conducted. The 
author has observed the experience of more than forty local 
unions with a wide variety of membership problems. Local 
union officers may find the suggestions in this bulletin help- 
ful in increasing membership participation through better 
meetings. 1955 64 pp. paper (35¢) 
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